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on the same cultural level as the Americans. Dr. Wissler, however
pleads that "it is no stigma for the Japanese to imitate Americans
in some traits of culture, for that is the one human way to enrich
a culture, and as Americans, we should not be so sure that we can
invent everything that is worth while" (ibid., pp. 206-7). It is not
here professed that every American is an inventor, or that every
American invented his culture. It is apparently assumed that if one
American invents a trait, it is as if all Americans had invented it
simultaneously and each for himself, and nobody imitated another.
If an American copies another, it is not imitation. But if a Japanese
copied an American, he would be imitating, and not creating. What
one American invents is indigenous to all Americans, but exotic
to the Japanese and others.

Notwithstanding Dr. Wissler's plea that imitation should not
carry a stigma about it, he thinks it is a characteristic of the "bar-
barian." He correlates White with invention and civilization, and
the Negro with imitation and barbarism. Referring to the accul-
turation of "natives" by Europeans, he says: "In fact, the whole
known history of European nations is a record of the extension of
their cultures by teaching, in one way or another, the essential
traits to barbarians. Yet, this is not the point, for the real question
is, are all these 'barbarians' equally competent to invent funda-
mental traits and to advance culture in a decisive manner?'* (ibid.,
p. 290). But are all Europeans, every individual member of the
White race, competent to invent fundamental traits of civilization?
The answer may be found in what Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes said in
another but very similar connection: "In so far as he (man) believes
in supernatural causation of observed phenomena, thinks illogically,
and relies upon opinion and heresy rather than upon scientifically
ascertained facts, his thinking is that of a primitive man, whether
he be a graduate of a university in 1927 or an illiterate Indian of
the north-west Pacific coast tribe. When judged by these criteria
alone, it will be seen that probably a majority of contemporary
Americans think much as did the primitive man, and many millions
of Americans are primitive in some aspects of their mental life"
(Davis and Barnes, Introduction, to Sociology^ pp. 59-60). Judged by